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and the ‘growing number of programs and students in vocational~ , 


agriculture indicate the necessity of improved agricultural .education ‘- 


guidelines for teacher recruitment. programs for use by university 
State Departments of Agricultural Education throughout, the country. 
The scope of the study examined_methods of recruitment, their | 
influence on students, student and educator opinions, and sources 
from which to\regruit. Mail questionnaires were developed to collect 


recruitment programs. The major purpose of this study was to sity 4s 


. data from head State supervisors of agricultural education,. teacher 


educators of agricultural education, ‘and students enrolled in 
agricultural education. Fifty State supervisor returns from the 50 
satire 78 returns (95.1 percent) from teacher. education departments, 

-373 returns from students were received. The- ‘findings “are 
aunnaxiied- Conclusions emphasized the teacher shortage and the 
importance of adequate vocational counseling and information in high 
school and college. Guidelines stressed the development and 
coordination of a recruiting program to assess all sources:-of 
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“INTRODUCTION 
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* ‘Vocational agriculture as a*part of vocational-technical. - 


education: cannot meet, program demands if the profession does’ 
s not» replenish its teaching corps through active recruitment. 

Recruiting is the: first step in‘al\lleviating the chronic shortage 
of vocational agrleultute teachers} , 

Although a surplus of teachers~of the "academic’ e'ducatio 
subjects exists, the oppdsite-is true in vocational education. 


Smith (1971, p. 6) reported -the need for a "360° percent. increase * 
in vocational edycation tea hers from 1965 to 1975.s* A shortage 


development of programs of voca- 
ure. In a national study to deter=- 
for teachers of Ppt te ga 
POT. Beet & 29 indicated: Fe 
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of teachers has’ also limit 
tional ,education in agricu 
mine the\ supply and deman 
culture in 1941, Woodin” 


"A record bréaking |,743 were qualified fore 
teaching vocational: aarieultare in- lol, the largest 
‘number quali f in any of the past seven years. Aft 
ithe same time? that the number of persons qualified’ 
increased, the’ number ,entering teaching decreased. 2 
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h ";This decrease ranged from 64% entering. the profession 


ae j in 1965 to only 49. 6% in 1971. A turnover of 9. 16 
also contributed ‘to the teacher shortage, a 


> 


. The change from vocational agriculture programs in pro- 
-duction* agriculture td specialized programs preparing students 
for off-farm agricultural occupations has increased the demand 
for Vocational agriculture teachers. Smith (1971, p. 6) 
reported the antictY pated enroltment in vocational agriculture 
- would almost double frome 1960 to 1975. The increased enroll- 
5 ments required large increases in numbers of cteachers entering 
the professigqn. - 


e , Ps "| . . 
When considering The increased need-for teachers oy ) 


mom ocational agriculture. { dothe.in=. 
grease in specialized programs, ‘it becomés quite apparent that . 


recruiting‘will continue to be a problem of great concern to 


people in the agricultural education profession. Rogers (1966, 


£23 ‘PN 4) emphasized this concern when he stated: 


"I Ibelieve that there can be no question about 

the fact that the day of the generalist vocational 

educators is about over. Increasingly, more specialized 

teaching‘’personne! wi.) I* be demanded in all occupational 

areas. To pravide such personnel, however, will place ' 

upop the occupational education establishment tremendous 
- pressure to procure or recruit and train those needed in 

jthese many specialty areas." cat 


The growth of vocational education in agriculture wil| 
depend largely on the ability ‘to supply necessary teachers. 
Without additional teachers, vocational programs cannot expana 
and’ improve. Venn EneeS > p. 151) stated: 


2 "One of the: peuheies handicaps to the improvement: 
and expansion‘of vocational and technical education is. - 
ae the d erate shortage of qualified teachers: and adminis- 
‘tra tofew : : 
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tive tasks in Program implementation is the selection and recr 


Miller (1967, pa JI) indicated that one of the major administrad 
it} 


ment of teachers. Feirer (1962, p,. 2) saw teacher recruitment 


as the most crucial Problem to be faced in education, in the next 


* 


few years. r he we ; SS . 


Smith (1971, “ps 6) expressed his concern for the severity 
* of Parsannes' needs in vocational: I He stated: af 


~ ~ 
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"Professional staff development is one of the most * ‘ 
, important problems ‘confronting vocational education in- 
this decade. The teacher supply and demand problem in. 
vocatiomal agriculture has become so acute that it is no ¢ 
longer one that can be solved by teacher educators ‘alone... 
The failure to satisfy this need for professiohal persion- . 
nel will result in the failure to,meet the educational © * 
needs of rural youth, the closing of departments, and a 
reduction in prestige of vocational agriculture asa 
professional field’ of service. a) ' 
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Miller (1967, p. 24) revealed ha research was needed 
"To determine factors that may be o served | \in planning teacher 

récruiting programs aimed at business, industry and*tthe” pro- 
meet 61 Otel Oddi. Woodin (1966, p.,9) stated: . vichaciiiereenpanieletrinmesinetsiatt 
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"Ideally, in a profession, the training |program ; . 
should be preceded by effective recrujting, selecting, anjie 
and admitting of prospective teachers." : 


\ 
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The shortage of teachers in vocattonal agriculture ‘and 
K the. growing number of programs and students in vocational agri- 
i’ culture would indicatg the necessity of improved agricultural 
education recruitment. programs. People charged with the task 
of fulfilling the demands for teachers of vocationa| agriculture, 
« namely teacher educators and state supervisors of agricultural 
“education, should be concerned about the problems of recruiting. 
At the same time, it woutd be most beneficial. to teacher educa- 
tors and state supervisors to,share th¢ acruiting ideas, ~ 
* techniques, methods, and programs unig their specific 
\departments. The shared ideas might pr be developed into 
guidelines for a successful recruiti g proggam; and made avail- 
able to Agricultufgal Education Departments and State|Departments 
needing ideas to aid them in their recruiting efforts. 


ele \. | PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES J 3 


ot .. Teacher educators and state supervisobit wave ural 
Pd education are primarily charged with the responsibilit for ‘i 

: 1 teacher recruitment.) Active programs of recruitment should be 
N developed to meet the demands for. teachers of vocational agri- Py 
} polpee: af : . reat | 


| The major purpose of this study was to develop Wikdal tien : j- 
fer \teacher recruitment programs for use by University and State 
Departments of Agricultural Education in the United States. 


Meats to the roldow ita questions were sought: 


What methods of rearuttieg prospective teachers 
‘of vocational agriculture ‘are used by teacher 
educators and State\4fipervisors and how successful 


do_ they rate the regruitment methods? : ' 
C hag? . oh \ ; in oe out \ 
« 2.\ To what extent do recruitment practices and other 
factor influence un|versity/students’ enrolled in, 
% agricyl\tural ‘education in their choice of curric- Pi 
at (9 lum \ , * 
* Be ‘Hoy’ ‘do the recruitment racticas believed by ‘ 
me: \teacher educators!and state fideevtsers in agri- Pee: oe it 
eS ree ural educatfon ®o be most successful compare te 
4 ith the pract ces ‘believed by agricultural educa, : : 
° jon: students o *be most s a ad gf : ‘es 
ott sources® do fokchar e ucators: 
sypervisors of agricultur 
” available from which to 
‘ agriculture teachers and t cat 
prospective teachers recru} 4 
sources? ; 
: le™-s ade 
7 DATA COLLECTION TA 
. ry ‘ J a* = \ 
/. : A . ‘ A. 4 - \ 
Mail questionnaires were devetoped ‘to collect deteleraa re / 
head state ‘iperyisers of sar feuttyral education, teachAf jeduca- 

* tors of agricultural education, and students enrolled: ni agri- 3 
cultural educavion. The dusstloonsi ras were sent to each head ee oN 
state supervisor, to the challge an of each agricultural education _ - 
teacher seducation department, and to 40: agricultural education ,— 
‘departments. selected iirough "aetratified random sampling. rs 
procedure. The juestionnaires weré administered by each of thes 

’ 40 departments te their agricultural education students. , r i. 
: t 1 ‘ | noe e Ps 
Fitty state supervisor. returns. raaraeant ina all 90 statés, 
7% returns representing 95.) percent of the teacher education 
deparfments, and 373 returns from. students representing 32 or ‘ 
Py 5 80 PEE ERNE of the departments, wens received. # 
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_ SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
Re a 


The - major findings of he study are as fol 


; ge ‘ - ae? 
Background of Students : ' °e 
ye \ ; = 
i. Over 44 sareant of the student suetendants were - A 
senior agricultural education students; 28 percent 
-were juniors. — es - : 
‘. 2. “A total of 37 percent of the students: had studied = 
- _ vocational agriculture in high school for four years; : 
i : “27 percent had. not. STU ERS, vocational agriculture. : 
iss A Total ot Se revaa Tia of the students s ha yA Sa . 


members for four years, 30 percent were. 
and 13 Pereeny wer@ members longer. ‘than 


‘4. Over 80 percent of”the: students had a- att n 
. while 19. 5] percent had a non- farm beck 


ee total of 39 percent, of “tha shudents :at 
post-secondary Vocational-technical scho 


fe community, | 
or pee wee befere anneal) Ung invth 


university. 

ie Ga” Occupationa information. esansentng agricultural educa- WAS 
" .+ tion was repo ted available to 59° pérce t of the stu-| 

dents in thei’r high school.” .Of the 59 percent reporting ~ 

the’ information available, 66 percent off: the students © 

, hate they: used the information. , 

Vs aA total) of 94 perkent ‘of the tice 

' * expect, graduate with an agricultur 

- ALOR <2 


hwateaned tuey 
| education 


. ‘ Present Supply of Vocational A riculture Te 
al 4 : s' 4 a 
# . Thirty- -six.state supervigors indicated thet state had an 
i eg RTE supply, of vocational Sette I ture: teachers. 
+ ; a > 
pons ibilit for Recruitment Lp A Ficult ral Educatios / 
r “Sixty: parcant oF the stete super isor$ reported that 
teacher recruitment. in agricultu al education was/ the 
I ; ‘responsibility of! state’ supervis rs, teacher: ‘educators, 
a ee ae and vocational agrieulture ‘teachers. - > ae, : «: 
4 : \ rt Fu 1 tous : , 3 4 .f ' és - ; 
~ io. ‘ re . a a ee 2 
ry 6 - be zof x : * 2 . 
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Recruiting Practices. Employed by State Supervisors and Teacher ’ 
Educators . a 


Choice of aioe 


Pinakin Life in Whi Pecan 
Education-.asg Their Major 


wer educators indicated 
itment was the responsibility of teacher . 
; x37 percent said if was the responsibility of 
“state ous 37 gare teacher’ educators, and vocational 
Aer jeurrure teachers. ‘ 5, oa J 
P 5 * » v p : .4 
Seventy- jaud percent of the state supervisors paporied 
they had no one on their staff assigned the responsi- ; 
bility of recruiting; 70 percent of the teacher educa- 
tors reported they had someone asfigned recruiting 
respensibilities. e. 


Aa cep mse Sat ie tera ian orc annette ni Pedt ey mre mata AS pene ee ean as lena aedistnntsp eile peerrembeScle rene nmin tinti a 
state supervisors ef agricultural education indicated : 
the ‘recruiting practices most often used were (f'n order) 
a. pérsonal interview with an agricultural education | 
proféssor, tours of the Unt verelty. and agricultural | 
. education department, a teaching unit on opportunities 
in agricultural education, displays apd bulletin boards, 
* and! recruifing brochures- ‘and’ pamphle s. The news media / 
was reported to be the least veer practice. Me 


eh 4 * 


unat education ing cated es 
recruiting brac&tces mast often used were (im order), « 
ryiting brochures ang#pamphlets, personal/intérview 


with. an ricultural ucation professor, oup pre- 
of the university oe agricultural 


Teacher educators of aiarigui 


sentations, and to, 
education depar ent. -Teacher educators Feaported the 
news mada as the least used Prsen ieee: ra a 


“Over 63: pensent’ of the students\ indicated that vocational | 
/ agriculture was the one high School subject that in- 
fluenced their choice of. cole a ae - 
Twenty-six dareunt of the ‘st dents reported there was. “sh 

‘not a high, school subjec tat int udnced their choice 
of | college: ‘major. 
~~ 


Fifty-four percent of the state supervisord felt that - 
students’ choose Agricultural education.as a college Sa 
major while: in Aigh school, 22 percent felt the choice 
was made We tudents are. college sophomores, 
4 =! ts 
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Factors 


“Teacher aducetors felt the radfays tue fugagtns college © |. 


experiences. in FFA, Publications de 


= i = 
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Over 44 percent of is sanehe educators feit that’s oar 
“ahante choose agricultural /education while in/ high d 
schoo! and 19 pereany fel / was when Student were 


college sophomores. 


‘A total, of 25 percent of the students: said + ey chose 
agricultural | education for a college major while they 
were in high;school, 19 percent as a college’ sophomore, . 
and 18 percent as a college freshman. \ sei soe eerie, Sh 
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fluencing St dents! hele: of College Curriculum 


State supe isors ‘felt the people having gn influence - 
of studentd&!' chotce of ‘college curriculum/were (in order) 
ww vocational gricutture te teachers, parents,/ friends, state ae 
“supervisors, and relatives. The county agent was - tanked : 
to have the least influence. 


Teacher educators felt the people having /an influence 

on students!’ \choice of cotlege curriculum were vocational 
‘agriculture teachers,’ parents and friends, college pro- 2 
fessors, and teachers Sth oe agriculture. 


Agricultural avuees ton Endaaee ported |the people most 
influential to, their choice of. college. curriculum were / 
(in order) vocational agriculture teachers, parents, 
college professors, friends, and relatives. The state 
supervisor of agricultural, education was reported to have 
the least influgnée on thelr Shelaerot curriculum. 


Influencin Stude ts! Cho ftg' of College Curriculum | ; 
The factor§— that tate supervisors felt influenced 


students! choice, of c llege curriculum were (in order) 
experience | in FFA,, vo ational agriculture courses, 


, employment experiences|, an& visits to the university 


campus. "High. school courses: ‘ther than vocational agri- 
culture were the least Preise t8 factar as Fepernss By 
Superwisors « Xe 


ef 


«students currigulym ‘choige werg.Gin order) exper,ience 
in .FFA, vocational agriculture éourses, visits im the 
Uk campus, and employment sat at an 7 


A ranking wr the factors that stud ats reported td 
influence their -qnoice of college icy riculum were 
vocational agriculture @ourses, empl 


Sing. with careers. in 
agricultural education, and publ icatiaes st with 


ey" , , : 7 : ey “ 
| a "hk 1 


oe ¢ ‘agricultural education curriculum. Students ranked 
ai -* high school courses other than PaSETVOneE agrjculture 
as the least influential factor. : 


Influence of Reeruiting Practices in Recruiting Prospective 
Vocational pac leul Ture Teachers : ; 


Vs State supervisors - ‘felt the recruiting practices that 
would>hawe an influencing effect in- recruiting prospec-- 
tiye votational agriculture teachers were,a personal 
interview withwan agricultural education prof sory 
teaching units on opportunities in agricultural educaz 
tion, “group presentations, yand personal lettars from an- 
agricultural education professof. “Supervisors ranked 
_form letters sent out to many people as the least a 
“influential yrecruiting: ‘practice. ' ges 
geo sie s 
(2. Teacher educators ranked a personal interwiew with ‘an 
agricultural education professor as the most influential 
recruiting’ practice, followed by personal letters £royn 
an agricultural education professor, group’ presenta- 
‘ tions. amd recruiting brochures and pamphlets. The least 
influential practice was ene news media according to 
Tesener educators. 


Dis Students ranked a personal interview with an agri- 

¢gul tural education professor, teaching uns - on oppor- 
tunities in ‘agricultural education, tours of the univer- 
sity and agricultural education department, and, recruiting 
brochures and pamphfets as the ‘recruiting practices most 
influential to recruit prdspective vocational agriculture 
teachers. Students ranked rm letters sent out to many 
ae last. . a _ P ays * 
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‘Teachers 
Bt fey ad , ‘ ry . : rom c , 
; i. ste supervisors indicated the best source from which 

: : :t to recruit prospective agriculture-teachers is from’ 

: business and industry degreed people,.- foljowed by 
technical education graduates, business ahd industry 

‘ non=degreed people, and‘ university graduates ather than 
i a eae educatiaqn. 7 


2. Teacher é€ducators r opted: the best source tfom. which 2 
¥ _ to recruit prospective agriculture teachers is from ee 
oy universit s other than agricuitural education, 
faye 3 techniéal education graduates, business-~and ‘industry . 
Me degreed people,’ and business and industry non- degreed — + 38 - 
people. , : 4 ; ae 
. aye De” 
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Both supervisors and foncher sducators: rated thé 
military seryice as the teast likely source from | ad 

wh beh to recruit rospective vocational agricul fure 

‘teachers. ‘ © g wee j 


4 | 
' : / 


4. A total of 120 vocational agriculture t achers ‘were | 
ES Z “recruited from the source "university graduates other 
than agrieultural education" for the 1971-72 s¢hool. 
year; 83 were recruited from business-+and indust¥y 
people without degrees; and-76 from business and 
industry people with degrees. ; fae F 
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; | ws _ CONCLUSIONS 
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vs In Light. ‘of the, faradoine data, the following.c nclusions 
& ' 5 8 drawn: i ie 
uF Bee ae 3 
y. ‘Most of the university agricultural educat, on students 
had formerly studied, vocational “agriculture bn high 
-sthool, been members’ of the FFA, :and had 4,farm back- 


ie he 


cama 


ion#l informa- 
it was avail- 


' ‘ ; a : . ee Bs ig 
{at 2. A large majority of students used occupa 
’ tion concerning agricultural @ducation i 

; able to them in:their high schools. - 
: °. P 
3. An inadequate supply of vocational agri 


) ulture teachers 
was a problem facing many \states. : 


ay 
‘ 


4. Recruitment. in agricwitural\ education was a.responsi- 
bility; of teacher.educators, state supervisors, and 
vocational agriculture teachers. 


assigned the Peep en seb ray ae recrui/ting. 
’ F - : ; ao 
*6. Vocational surtaut teres courses» -at thi secondary level - 
influenced enrollees to major in agnicultural, education - 
° ‘jn the university. ‘ 
7. There was no single time when students thoosé agri- 
cultural. education for a college mn Jory but the choice 
was made at varying Times. , 


‘Bis People that had an infiuenes on agricultural education | 
students! choice of college major were vocational agri- 
gquiture teachers, PALEHT Ss colle e professo 4, friends 
and reratives : 


a ae een 


~ . - 2 . | SY oh 
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5. Most state supervisory. staffs did not/have individuals « 


7 


.. . 


Vocational agriculture courges, employment experiences, 
expegiences” in, FFA, and publications dealing, with careerg: o 
in agricultural education were the. factors that influenced: 
agricultural education Srasenrs" choice of college cunricH : 
‘ulum. ; : ; el 


Recruiting practices that had the most influence on agri-- 
cultural education;sfudents' choice of college major 
includéd personal ifPerviews with an “agricultural educa- 
tion professor, teaching units on, opportunities in agri- 
cultural education, tours of universities and agricultural 


education departments, recruiting brochures. and pamphlets. § 
‘ : 2 | a lg ah Ps : 1 
i The most likely sources other than agricuJ*tural education 
~GFATUSTES FROM WHTEH “TO-PECTUTI” Prospect t var VvoCa tt Ona tm 


agriculture teachers were university OF 
agricultural education, business anand try, 
technical education aeeuleten: 


"GUIDELINES. E 


F The fi tewiig guidelines. have been formulated by the writer 
ane vet yce ted from data contained in this study. -* } 


ates per than. 
nd * 


: és 
= t 
ee Seyaline and coordinate a recruiting program within the | 
poltcies and philosophies of teag@her'educators and ptate ~ oh 
supervisors ,in the state. “e. ‘¢ . ie ie? 


ry rm . 


interview prospective a iculture tea¢her candidates : 
whenever possible. Th¥s shoald include high school - ae 
vocational agricMture students; agriculture students .in 


2. Make efforts. for ive aor toil ander teacher educators. to 


“ss .< ‘post-secondary vocational+technical schools, community 
and junior colleges, and university college of ‘agriculture 
+ S@udents who do not have a ‘declared major. 7 


. 3.. Teacher educators and/or supervisors should develop and: 

* provide a teaching unit:.on opportunities in agricultural ‘ 
education for use by local- vocational agricul‘ture ‘teachers; 
and for agriculture instructors in vocdtional-technical 
schools, and community and neneee coll i ; ? 

@ 
4. Neidauias prospective ganalaaten to tour the universit 
Ks campus and agricultural educatin sop? ne facilitie 
1 ‘ 
Bs Impress” upon Jocationalyagries|ture instructors ++ shay T. . 
‘are the most influential person in encaregthg students to Mees 
choose agricultural education for their\college major... 


y 3 , aerate se 4 41 \ 
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Bier, Encourage Vocattona't agriculture fatdruetere to recruit 

- . good students for the high ‘schpol vocational agriculture 

Program. This would be'a prerequisite to the vocational 

agriculture courses influencing students’ choice of : 
“agricultural. éducation asa pene major. ° ie. - 


Ts Racruit vocational agriculture students into membershi'p 


tn the FFA inasmuch as their experience “in FFA will be an 


inset uene ing factor. ; , 


te, a 


Ba. Rely. primarily on vocational agriculture courses. as the 
highschool subject influencing a student's. “choice of 
agricultural education, \ 


nf ~=resort, and when other recruiting practices have not 
"si prenieed cl al results. ; ith 


a ee ote 


” $05, ” pravide occupational information concerning agricultural 


‘education ‘to all high schools when feasible. Otherwise 
the information may Best be utilized ‘by carat At 
_to vocational agriculture -départments. . 


It. Distribute literature concerning agricultural ‘education 
is parents of prospective candidates. ; 


. 
‘ + 
= . - 


12. Provider literature concérning agricultural education to. 
vocational-technical schools, community colleges, and 
junior oa that have technical agriculture pro- 

* . grams. a: ’ Pees 


oy 9 
o.8 


Bo | ir Wake attests to nena students from vocational- 


technical. ‘schools, community colleges, and junior — 

colleges. , ee ee has Mer. , 
t4. -Develop® a ‘recruiting ‘program that: will provide contacts 
eo ow Eth prospective candidates at. various fgimes ian their . 


lives. 


(5. EVal uate all. possible sources from which agriculture 
RSRCHAES can be recruited. in the ‘state. Jf a 


"16. Assign a tedlvtdual ‘or* individuals on. agricultural: 


education téacher education and state staffs the *‘ 

‘responsibilSty of recruiting. °- ; . 

17. Employ students -that have indicated an internat ia be-| 
coming a vocational agriculture, teacher as” teacher’: s 
aides, lab assistants, or. tutors RESSmcen ‘as |students 


' +—se—form-tettors-and-the-news-nediovonty 9-0 teste 
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ice aan employment experiences as a factor having a. 
great-deal of SET BS RNe on their choice of college. 


cufriculum: - 
4 ; \ 


. gés¥ablish: a 


eeruitment committee 


in every state that 


can:conti 
eno loved: | 


eae, caeleiene ral tons waged we nie fst 
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‘ es reaghers and/or agricultural 


be onthe resgarch 
ducting th’ $ sft dy. 
BNs 
Vea similar 


e*. oe ins” af determing what 
i file ld of- agricultural 


oe 


hace seanasciavat i 


rom business and 


uously evaluate. thet recruiting practices” 
by. their, state. ; 5 Semi, Hee 


revs re wtarctensiacietetnyntindvinl anny np locale ishneisiaepe 


"RECOMMENDATIONS _ ms 


a) Ys 


“The following recggmengat ions for bonenee: study: ‘are. baseé, 
ris ti 
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